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An heart they have exercifed with covetous pra£ice$. 

T . . 2 Det. M* 

hat he cannot help in his nature, you muft not account a 

vice in him : \ ou muft in no ways fay he is covetous. Shakefp. 

Let: nevei lo much probability hang on one fide of a covetous 
man’s reafoning, and money on the other, it is eafv to fore- 
fee which will outweigh. ' Locke. 

3 - Defirous; eager : in a good fenfe. 

Sheba was never 

More covetous of wifdom and fair virtue, 

Than this fair foul fhall be. Shakefp care's Henry VIII. 

He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is not his own, 
at the perfection or excellency of his neighbour, is not covet- 
ous of the virtue, but of its reward and reputation, and then 
^ his intentions are polluted. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

Co'vet.ously. adv. [from covetous.] Avaricioufly ; eagerly. 

If he care not for’t, he will fupply us eafily ; if he covetoufly f 
referve it, how fhall’s get it? Shakefpeare. 

Co'vetousness. n. f [from covetous.'] Avarice; inordinate 
dehre of money ; eagernefs of gain. 

When workmen ftrive to do better than well, 

.They do confound their fkill in coveioufnefs. Shakef K. John. 

He that takes pains to ferve the ends of covet ou fiefs, or 
minifters to another’s luft, or keeps a (hop of impurities or 
intemperance, is idle in the worft fenfe. Taylor' s Holy Living. 

Ccvetoufnefs debafeth a man's fpirit, and links it into the 
^ earth. Tillotfon. 

Co vey, n.f [couvee, French.] 

J. A hatch ; an old bird with her young ones. 

2. A number of birds together. 

A flight of wafps and covey of partridges went to a farmer, 
and begged a fup of him to quench their thirft. LEJlrange . 

A covey of patridges fpringing in our front, put our infantry 
in diforder. Addifon' s Freeholder , N°. 3. 

There would be no walking in a fhady wood without 
fpringing a covey of toafts. Addifon' s Guardian , N°. 1 12. 

COUGH, n.f [kuch, Dutch.] A convuliion of the lungs, 
vellicated by fome fharp ferofity. It is pronounced cojf. 

In confumptions of the lungs, when nature cannot expel 
the coughy men fall into fluxes of the belly, and then they 
die. Bacon's Natural Hjlory , N°. 63. 

For his dear fake long reftlefs nights you bore. 

While rattling coughs his heaving veffels tore. Smith . 

To Cough, v. n. [ kuchen, Dutch.] To have the lungs con- 
vulled ; to make a noife in endeavouring to evacuate the pec- 
cant matter from’ the lungs. 

Thou didft drink 

The ftale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 

Which beafts would cough at. Shakefp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Thou haft quarrelled with a man for coughing in the ftreet, 
becaufe he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain afleep in the 
fun. Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

The ' firft problem enquireth why a man doth cough , but not 
an ox or cow ; whereas the contrary is often obferved. Brown. 

If any humour be difeharged upon the lungs, they have a 
faculty of clearing themfelveS, and calling it up by coughing. 

Ray on the Creation. 

T here are who to my perfon pay their court, 

I cough like Horace, and though lean, am fhort. Pope's Ep. 
To Cough, v. a. To eject by a cough; to expectorate. 

If the matter be to be difeharged by expectoration, it muft 
firft pafs into the fubftance of the lung-, then into the afpera 
artcria, or vyeafand, and from thence be coughed up, and fpit 
out by the mouth. Wifemans Surgery. 

Co'ugher. n.f. [from cough.] One that coughs. Diet. 

Co'vin. } n. f A deceitful agreement between two or more, 
Co'vine. 5 to the hurt of another. Cowel. 

Cc/ving. n. f. [from cove.] A term in building, ufed of houfes 
that project over the ground-plot and the turned projedlure 
arched with timber, lathed and plaiftered. Harris. 

Could, [the imperfect preterite of can. See Can.] Was 
able to ; had power to. 

And if I have done well, and as is fitling the ftory, it is 
that which I defired ; but if llenderly and meanly, it is that 
which I could attain unto. 2 Adac. xv. 38. 

What if he did not all the ill he could ? 

Am I oblig’d by that t’ aftift his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders ? Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Co'ulter. n.f. [c niter , Latin.] The fharp. iron of the plow 
which cuts the earth, perpendicular to the (hare. 

The Ifraelites went down to fharpen every man his ftrare, 
and his coulter, and his ax, and his mattock. 1 ha. xiii. 20. 

Literature is the grindftone to fharpen the coiv.tei:, to whet 
their natural faculties. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

The plough forftiff clays is long and broad, and the coulter 
long, and very little bending, with a very large wing. Adortim. 
CO'UNCIL. n.f [ concilium , Latin.] 

1. An afiembly of perfons met together in confultation. 

The chief priefts, and all the councily fought falfe witnefs. 

Mat. xxvi. ^9. 

In hiftories compofed by politicians, they are for drawing 
up a perpetual fcheme of caules and events, and pieferving a 
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conftant correfpondence between the camp and the cmdi 

\ * Addifon s Si eci at or. N° i-n 

2. An afiembly of divines to deliberate upon religion. ‘ ' ‘ 

Some borrow all their religion from the fathers of the 
mftian church, or from their iynods or councils. JVatt- 

3. Perions called together to be confulted on any occafion or 

to give advice. 3 1 

They being thus affembled, are more properly a council to 
the king, the great council of the kingdom, to advife his »na- 
jefty in thofe things of weight and difficulty, which concern 
both the king and people, than a court. Bacon's Adv, to fitters 

4- Ih e body of privy counfellors. 

Without the knowledge 
Either of king or councily you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great feal. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Council-board, n.f [ council and board.] Council-table - 
table where matters of ftate are deliberated. " 5 

He hath commanded, 

To-morrow morning to the council-board. 

He be convened. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII, 

When ftlip-money was tranfa&ed at the council-board, they 
looked upon it as a work of that power they were obliged to 

tru ^' # Clarendon. 

And Pallas, if fhe broke the laws, 

Muft yield her foe the ftronger caufe ; 

A fhame to one fo much ador’d 

For wifdom at Jove’s council-board. Swift. 

CO UNSEL, n. f. [ conflium , Latin.] 

1. Advice; direction. 

Let me give thee counfely that thou mayeft fave thine own 
life* 1 Kings , i. 12. 

There is as much difference between the counfel that a friend 
giveth, and that a man giveth himfelf, as there is between 
the counfel of a friend and of a Batterer. Bacon , Effay 2 8. 

The beft counfel he could give him was, to go to his parlia- 
ment. Clarendoiiy b. viii. 

2. Confultation; interchange of opinions. 

They that lay wait for my foul, take counfel together. 

Pfalm lxxi. 10. 

I hold as little counfel with weak fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. 

3. Deliberation ; examination of confequences. 

They all confefs therefore, in the working of that firft 
caufe, that counfel is ufed, reafon followed, and a way ob- 
ferved. Hooker y b. i. feft. 2. 

4. Prudence ; art ; machination. 

O how comely is the wifdom of old men, and underftand- 
ing and counfel to men of honour. Ecclus. xxv. 

There is no wifdom, nor underftanding, nor counfel againft 
the Lord. Prov. xxi. 30. 

5. Secrecy; the fecrets intrufted in confulting. 

The players cannot keep counfel ; they’ll tell all. Shakefpeare : 

6. Scheme; purpofe; defign. 

The counfel of the Lord ftandeth for ever, the thoughts of 
his heart to all generations; Pfal. xxxiii. 1 1. 

The Lord will bring to light the hidden things of darknefs, 
and will make manifeft the counfels of the heart. 1 Cor . iv. 5. 

7. Thofe that plead a caufe; the counfellors. This feems only 
an abbreviature ufiial in converfation. 

Your hand, a covenant ; we will have thefe things fet down 
by lawful counfel. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

For the advocates and counfel that plead, patience and gra- 
vity of learning is an eflential part of juftice; and an over- 
fpeaking judge is no well tuned cymbal. Bacon , EJJay 57. 

What fays my counfel learned in the law? Pope. 

To Co'unsel. v. a. [ conjilior , Latin.] 

1. To give advice or counfel to any perfon. 

JBut fay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 

Would’ft thou then counfel me to fall in love ? Shakefpeare. 

Truth fhall nurfe her; 

Holy and heav’nly thoughts ftill counfel her. Shak. Hen A III. 
Ill fortune never crufhed that man whom good fortune de- 
ceived not; I therefore have counfelled my friends never to trull 
to her fairer fide, though fhe feemed to make peace with, 
them. Ben. Johnfon's Dfcoveries. 

He fupports my povertv with his wealth, and I counfel and 
inftruct him with my learning and experience. Taylor- 

2. To advife any thing. 

The lefs had been our fhame. 

The lefs his ccunfell' d crime which brands the Grecian 
name. Dry den j Fable j. 

Co'unsell able. ffdj. [from counfel ] Willing to receive and 
follow the advice or opinions of others. ? t 

Very few men of fo great parts were more coinfei.ai'.e tnan 
he; fo that he would feldom be in danger of great errours, 1 
he would communicate his own thoughts to difquifition. C 

Counsellor, n.f. [from counfel.] 

I. One that gives advice. 

His mother was his counfellor to do wickedly. 2 Che. xxa. 3* 
She would be a counfe'lor of good things, and a contort in 

J T fifd. viii. 9- 
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Death of thy foul ! Thofe linen cheeks of 
Are amfellors to fear. Shakefpeare s A.achth. 

2. Confidant ; bofom friend. 

In fuch green palaces the firft kings reign 
Slept in their fhades, and angels entertain’d ; 

With fuch old counfellors they did advife. 

And by frequenting facred groves grew wife. lVa ff: 

3. One whofe province is to deliberate and advife upon pubiick 

affairs. . 

You are a counjellor , 

And by that virtue no man dare accute you. Shak. H. 

Of counfellors there are two forts : the firft, confiliarn natty 
as I may term them ; fuch are the prince of Wales, and others 
of the kind’s fons : but the ordinary fort of counfellors are fucli 
as the king, out of a due confideration of their worth and 
abilities, and, withal, of their fidelity to his perfon and to his 
crown, calleth to be of council with him, in his ordinary 
government. . Bacon's Advice to Vtlliers . 

4. One that is confulted in a cafe of law ; a lawyei. 
Co'unsellorship. n.f [from counfellor.] The office or poit 

of a privy counfellor. 

Of the great offices and officers of the kingdom, the 
moft part a°re fuch as cannot well be fevered from the coun- 
fellor jhip. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

To COUNT, v. a. [compter , Fr. computare , Latin.] 

1. To number; to tell. 

Here through this grate I can count every one, 

And view the Frenchmen. Shakefpeare' s Henry VI. p. i. 

The vicious count their years; virtuous, their acts. Johnf 
For the preferments of the world, he that would reckon up 
all the accidents that they depend upon, may as well under- 
take to count the fands, or to fum up infinity. South's Sermons. 
When men in ficknefs ling’ring lie, 

They count the tedious hours by months and years. Dryden . 

Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 

Thy flaughter’d fons now fmile, and think they won, 

When they can count more Theban ghofts than theirs. Dryd. 

2. To preferve a reckoning. 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds amongft them at their certain feafons, and 
leaving them at others. Locke. 

3. To reckon ; to place to an account. 

He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteoufnefs. Gen. xv. 6. 

Not barely the plowman’s pains is to be counted into the 
bread we eat ; the labour of thofe who broke the oxen, muft 
all be charged on the account of labour. Locke. 

4. To efteem ; to account ; to reckon ; to confider as having a 
certain character, whether good or evil. 

When once it comprehendeth any thing above this, as the 
differences of time, affirmations, negations, and contradic- 
tions in fpeech, we then count it to have fome ufe of natural 
reafon. Hooker , b. i. fell. 6. 

Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial. 1 Sam. i. 

Nor fhall I count it heinous to enjoy 
The pubiick marks of honour and reward 
Conferrd upon me. Milton's Agonijl. 1 . 991. 

You would not wifh to count this man a foe ! 

In friendfhip, and in hatred, obftinate. Philips's Briton. 

5. T 0 impute to ; to charge to. 

All th’ impoffibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loofe deferiptien, 

Shall fooner be. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother. 

To Count, v. n. To found an account or fcheme : with upon. 

I think it a great errour to count upon the genius of a nation 
as a ftanding argument in all ages. Swift . 

Count, n.f. [compte, French; computus, Latin.] 

1. Number. 

1 hat we up to your palaces may mount, 

Oi bleffed faints for to increafe the count. Spenfer's Epithal. 

By my count , 

I was your mother much upon thefe years. Sh. Ro. and Jul. 

2. Reckoning. J 

Since I faw you laft, 

There is a change upon you. 

' — ; Well, I know not 

What counts hard fortune calls upon my face. Shakefpeare. 

Count, n.f [comte, Fr. comes, Latin.] A title of foreign 
nobility ; an earl. 


Countable, adj, [from count.] That which maybe 
bered. 


num- 


The evils which you defire to be recounted are very many, 
and almoft countable with thofe which were hidden in the 

C ( ) T TXT r t: / Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

n 'f- [ cont wancey French.] 

1. 1 he form of the face; the fyftem of the features. 

bo fpake our fire, and by his count' nance feem’d 

Entering on ftudious thoughts abftrufe. Milton's Par ad. Lofl. 

1 o whom, with count' nance calm, and foul fedate. 

Anus rurnus a . , „ 

2. Air; look. ' Dryden s En. 

Vo l. I, 
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Wei!, Suffolk, yet thou fhalt not Fee me ou:.fh. 

Nor change my countenance for this arreft ■ irj, 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Shakefp. Hemy > - 
3, Calmnefs of look; compofure of face. 

She fmil’d fevere ; nor with a troubled iOok, 

Or trembling hand, the fun’ral prefent took; 

Ev’n kept her count' nance, when the lid remov d, ^ 

Difclos’d the heart unfortunately lov’d. Dryden s j ^ - 

The two maxims of any great man at court are, always to 
keep his countenance , and never to keep nis woi . J 

a. Confidence of mien ; afpecl of aflurance. 

The night beginning to perfuade fome retiring place; the 
gentlewoman, even out of countenance before fhe began hex 
ipeech, invited me to lodge that night with her father. Sidney. 

We will not make your countenance to tall^ by the anfwc 
ye fhall receive. Bacon s e w 

Their beft friends were out of countenance, becaule tne> 
found that the imputations, which their enemies had cat. upon 
them, were well grounded. Clarendon, • V1U ' 

Your examples will meet it at every turn, and put it out or 
countenance in every place; even in private corners it wi oon 
lofe confidence. . . Sprai s Sermons. 

If the outward profeffion of religion and virtue were once 
in practice and countenance at court, a good treatment of the 
clergy would be the neceflary confecjuence# ^ L %ujt> 

If thofe preachers would look about, they would find one 
part of their congregation out of countenance , and the other 

afleep. r Swi ft- 

It is a kind of ill manners to offer obje&ions to a fine wo- 
man, and a man would be out of countenance that fhould gain 
the fuperiority in fuch a conteft : a coquette logician may be 
rallied, but not contradidled. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 32. 

It puts the learned in countenance , and gives them a place 
among the fafhionable part of mankind. Addijon s It eel; older » 

5. Affeiftion or ill-will, as it appears upon the face. 

Yet the ftout fairy, mongft the middeft crowd. 

Thought all their glory vain in knightly view, 

And that great princefs too, exceeding prou*!. 

That to ftrange knight no better countenance allow’d. Fa. 

The king hath on him fuch a countenance , . 

As he had loft fome province, and a region . 

Lov’d, as he loves himfelf. Shakefpeare' s JVinter' s Tale . 

6. Patronage ; appearance of favour ; appearance on any fide ; 
fupport. 

The church of Chrift,. which held that profeffion which had 
not the pubiick allowance and countenance of authority, could 
not fo long ufe the exercife of Chriftian religion but in pri- 
vate. Hooker , b. v. fedi. 1 1 . 

His majefty maintained an army here, to give ftrength and 
countenance to the civil magiftrate. Davies on Ireland* 

Now then, we’ll ufe 

His countenance for the battle ; which being done. 

Let her who would be rid of him, devife 
His fpeedy taking off. Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

This is the magiftrate’s peculiar province, to give countenance 
to piety and virtue, and to rebuke vice and profanenefs. Atterb . 

7. Superficial appearance; fhow; refemblance. 

The election being done, he made countenance of great dis- 
content thereat. Afcham' s Schoolmafler . 

Oh, you bleffed minifters above ! 

Keep me in patience, and with ripen’d time 

Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 

In countenance. Shakefpeare' s Meafure for Meafure . 

Bianca’s love 

Made me exchange my ftate with Tranio,' 

While he did bear my countenance in the town. Shakefpeare. 
To Countenance, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupport; to patronife ; to vindicate. 

Neither fhalt thou countenance a poor man in his caufe. Fxod. 
T his conceit, though countenanced by learned men, is not 
made out either by experience or reafon. Broivn's fiulg . Err. 

1 his national fault of being fo very talkative, looks natural 
and graceful in one that has grey hairs to countenance it. Adclif 

2. To make a fhew of. 

Each to thefe ladies love did countenance , 

And to his miftrefs each himfelf ftrove to advance. Fai. Fpu. 

3. To a£t fuitably to any thing ; to keep up any appearance. 

Malcolm ! Banquo ! 

As from your graves rife up, and walk like fprights. 

To countenance this horrour. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

4. To encourage; to appear in defence. 

At the firft defeent on fhore he was not immured with a 
wooden veffel, but he did countenance the landing in his lon-^- 

_ 1 ? oat - IVctton. 

gountenancer. n.f [from countenance.] One that coun- 
tenances or fupports another. 

Co'u nter. n.f. [from count.] 

1. A falfe piece of money ufed as a means of reckoning. 

i Though thefe Lad-pence are to be received as money In 
tne Exchequer, yet in trade they are no better than counters. 

- _ . Swift’s Confi derations on Wood's Coin . 

2. Money in contempt. 

5 ^ When 



